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REPORT  ON  TAXATION: 


DIRECT  AND  INDIRECT. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE 


jFiniincial  Htfotin  tssaniitiatt,  1Ciuer|iDal, 


AND  PRESENTED  AT  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


OF  THE 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIO 


FOR  THE 


PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 


HELD  AT  BRADFORD,  OCTOBER,  1859. 


Eibn'pool : 

J.  R,  WILLIAMS  AND  CO.,  STEAM  PRINTERS,  CHURCH  LANE,  CHURCH  STREET. 


REPORT  ON  TAXATION. 


This  Beiwrt  is  jjrinted  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Council;  and  of 
and  Associates  of  the  National  Association,  with  a view  to  disctission  at 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associati'  > 
at  Liverpool,  after  the  partial  reading  of  a paper  on  Indirect  Taxation,  n 
mitted  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  to  the  department  of  ' ( ■ 
Economy,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  and,  after  i i 
thereon,  a resolution  to  the  following  effect  was  proposed,  and  carried  nim 
mously : — 

“ That  it  be  a recommendation  to  the  Council  of  the  National  ^ai 

for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  to  appoint  a sub-committee  to  consider  t 
whole  question  of  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation,  in  its  bearings  on  the  moral  a i 
/'social  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  I’eport  to  the  next  meeting  of  tl 
Association.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not  be  Ik 
particularised,  there  has  been  no  action  on  this  recommendation  ; first,  . :m  • 
with  a well-digested  report  from  such  a Committee  to  lay  before  the 
meeting,  the  question  would  have  been  a year  in  advance,  so  far  as  regards  t] 
Association;  and,  secondly,  because  the  whole  subject  would  thus  have  1>< 
brought  before  the  Association  and  the  country  at  a conjuncture  which  M e"* 
peculiarly  favourable  for  its  consideration  and  settlement.  A large  addition 
the  national  expenditure  having  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  < ; : ; . nt 

whether  wisely  or  unwisely  is  beside  the  present  question — ^the  Finance  irn'f-i 
has  been  compelled,  whilst  imposing  fresh  burdens  to  meet  increased  x]  . 
to  make  his  choice  between  Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation ; and,  notwi  ’ ^iniulu 
the  repugnance  felt  by  large  sections  of  the  community  to  the  present  Incoin 
tax,  (mainly  in  consequence  of  the  unfair  mode  of  its  assessment,  and  its  k ii  rn 
administration,)  he  has  taken  his  stand,  for  this  occasion  at  least,  upon  i’ 
principle  of  Direct  Taxation.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  ' in  c 
from  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  taxes  upon  commodities  are  restrictions  ui 
trade  ; that  the  question  of  Direct  efr  Indirect  Taxation  is  one  between  the  ri 
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I I le  poor ; and  that  taxes  upon  commodities,  although  paid  by  all  classes, 

’ L most  heavily  upon  the  labouring  population. 

' niese  admissions,  from  the  highest  official  authority  in  the  kingdom,  appear 
C(  ncede  the  whole  question  in  dispute  between  the  advocates  of  the  two 
t ns,  though  such  may  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  speaker.  Had 
o omittee  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Association  thoroughly  investigated 
s ibject,  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  report  would  have  gone  beyond  a mere 
■V.  boration  of  the  admissions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  applicable 
ill}  temporary  emergency  to  which  he  has  limited  them,  by  recommending  an 
’r } revision  of  our  fiscal  system,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  on  which 
admissions,  if  they  have  any  force,  must,  of  necessity,  be  based.  Such,  at 
t is  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  Direct  Taxation. 

[n  the  absence  of  such  investigation,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable,  by  the 

III  nittee  of  Management  delegated  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  present 
0 ng,  that  a preliminary  report,  setting  forth — first,  the  arguments  in  favour 
a system  of  Direct  Taxation ; and,  secondly,  the  obstacles  to  its  adoption, 
)u  d be  prepared,  with  a view  to  the  discussion  of  a question  which  is  believed, 
n any,  to  be  more  or  less  intimately  connected  'with  the  paramount  object  of 
] rational  Association,  in  all  its  departmental  branches — viz.,  improvement  in 
1 hysical,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the  peoifie.  This  Eeport,  which  must 
t iken  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  has 

.1  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  of  that  body,  and  is  now 
s snted. 


V I 


ARGHMEITTS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION. 


The  advocates  of  Direct  Taxation  allege  that  the  arguments  in  its  favour  are 
c Dmprised  in  its  wisdom,  its  justice,  its  compai-atively  inexpensive  collection, 
a ccordance  with  the  principles  of  political  economy, — as  allowing  freer  scope 
tie  production  and  increase  of  wealth,  individual  and  national,  than  any 
u r system  of  raising  a revenue  for  State  purposes, — and  in  its  perfect  con- 
i;  ity  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 

They  further  contend  that  the  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
M,  bion  are,  chiefly,  want  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers,  the 
ir  ral  prejudice  in  favour  of  established  usages,  and  the  indisposition  of  persons 
a ithority  to  disturb  arrangements  which  are,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  con- 
f ve  to  their  own  ease,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they 
It  ng.  This  they  allege  to  be  the  whole  pith  of  the  question,  for  and  against 
r>  ct  Taxation ; but,  in  their  opinion,  its  develoi)ment  requhes  some  reference 
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to  first  principles,  and  also  an  exposition  of  the  evils  of  its  opposite,  i .LiA 
Taxation,  because  tbe  advantages  of  the  one  system  cannot  be  fully  a 
without  contrasting  them  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  other. 

Adam  Smith  lays  down  four  maxims,  or  rules,  as  embodying  the  only  jv 
and  sound  principles  of  Taxation.  They  are,  in  substance,  these 

1. — The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
the  Government,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  theii*  respective  a : v u 
that  is  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  z’cspectively  enjoy  under  i 
protection  of  the  State. 

2 —The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  bo  certain,  ; : 
nob  arbitraiy,  for  a very  considerable  degree  of  inequaKty  is  not  near  so  great 

evil  as  a very  small  degree  of  uncertainty. 

3.  — Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  maito.cr,  in  whi  i 

is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it. 

4.  — Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  i 
pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  t 
public  treasuiy  of  the  State. 

These  maxims  appear  to  be  indisputable,  although  the  3rd,  as  exp  . ;! 
by  the  author  (p.  17)  contravenes  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  ; for  he  alleges  that  i 
consumer  of  articles  of  luxury,  in  which  category  he  appears  to  include 
commodities,  save,  principally,  “ salt,  leather,  soap,  and  ^candles,  (p.  297,) 
the  taxes  upon  them  by  little  and  little,  as  lie  has  occasion  to  buy  the  . ^ 

and  that  “ it  must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any  considerable  ‘r:!  - 
venience  from  such  taxes.”  The  three  unquestionable  conditions  can  only 
observed  under  a system  of  Direct  Taxation;  the  debateable  one,  d . ■ a 
least,  in  its  illustration,  is  not  incompatible  with  it ; but  they  are  all,  ex  ] ■ ’ 
the  third,  said  to  be  set  completely  at  nought  under  any  system  of  In  ili 

Taxation  whatsoever. 

By  the  same  authority  it  is  laid  down  that  “ Civil  Government,  so  far  iv 
is  instituted  for  the  security  of  property,  is  in  reality  instituted  for  the  r.f. ; i 
of  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  of  those  who  have  some  property,  against  li 
who  have  none  at  aU”  (p,  38).  Again,  that  It  is  not  very  nm^easonable  i 
the  rich  shoidd  contribute  to  the  public  expense,  not  only  in  proportion 
their  revenue,  but  something  more  than  in  that  proportion  (p.  244). 
again,  speaking  of  real  and  realised  property,  that  “ Nothing  can  be  more  i 
sonable  than  that  a fund  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  good  government 
the  State,  should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  should  contribute  something  more  tl 
the  greater  part  of  other  funds  towards  the  support  of  that  Government. 
once  more,  that  “The  middling  and  superior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underst' 

• Wealth  of  Nations.  Knight’s  edition,  1843.  Vol.  iv.  pp.  215,  217. 
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u*  € vm  interest,  ought  always  to  oppose  all  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wel  as  all  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour”  (p,  297). 

T 3 these  principles  it  is  argued,  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  sys* 
iu  oi  taxation  at  present  prevailing  in  this  countiy. 

E xcluding  the  revenue  from  the  Post  Office,  that  from  the  Crown  Lands, 
d tl  e receipts  called  “ Miscellaneous,”  which  arise  principally  fi-om  the  sale 
“ o d stores,”  it  appears,  from  the  official  E'inance  Accounts,  for  the  year 
ded  March  31,  1859,  that  the  total  amount  of  Taxes  levied  in  that  year  was 
'9,6  )5,418  ; and  that  to  this  amount  the  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  contri- 
ved £41,899,925.  To  this  latter  sum  there  must  be  added  other  imposts 
jssi  ig  on  Trade  and  Industry,  which  make  a total  little  short  of  £50,000,000, 
on  y about  £16,000,000  less  than  the  whole  receipts  of  the  year,  from  all 
Ltrets,  which  appear  to  have  been  £65,387,252. 

1 he  following  sketch  of  the  proportions  of  Taxation  borne  by  different 
?e! , is  abstracted  from  the  Finance  Accounts.  It  is  not  put  forward  as 
|ictl  r accurate  in  the  apportionment.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  near  the  mark 
shi  »w  that,  if  it  were  true  that  the  main  object  of  civil  Government  is  ‘ the 
e of  the  rich  against  the  poor,”  as  Adam  Smith  affirmed,  then  “ those 
lo  1 ave  some  property”  have  taken  especial  care  to  throw  by  far  the  greater 
tic  a of  the  expense  of  such  protection  upon  “ those  who  have  none  at  all  ; 


ta:ces  on  trade  and  industry. 

{For  items,  see  Appendix — A.) 


TAXES  ON  PROPERTY. 
{For  items,  see  Appendix— B.) 


£.  s. 

d. 

£. 

B. 

d* 

408,001  11 

6 

1. — Excise  Duties. * 

17,999 

9 

0 

, — I rink  (Ale,  Wine,  &c.). 

20,238,489  14 

3| 

2.— House  Duty  (one  third). 

254,633 

4 

. — I ducation 

1,159,301  14 

2 

3.— Land  Tax 

1,131,768 

0 

— I aod  (including  Coffee, 

4. — Offices  and  Pensions 

1,886 

10 

6 

Sugar,  Tea,&c), 

13,146,113  10 

0 

5. — Property  Tax  

4,752,829 

0 

0 

.—T  ouse  Duty  (two  thirds) 

619,266  8 

3 

6. — Stamp  Duties 

4,774,591 

6 

1 

nusehold  Articles ...... 

61,822  16 

7 

7. — Taxes  Assessed  (half*). 

1,263,222 

7 

6i 

icome-tax  (Schedule 

D)  

2,059,390  0 

0 

* — ocomotion  

646,656  6 

H 

. — I [anufactures  and  Ma- 

terials  

679,862  18 

11 

: — ] liscellaneous  

17,262  17 

11 

J tamp  Duties  

3,001,684  9 

3 

. — Vaxes  Assessed  (half*) 

1,263,222  7 

. — ' *obacco  and  Snuff 

5,465,225  13 

7 

; — 1 Tnenumerated  Articles* 

69,584  6 

8 

£48,600,884  19 

£12,196,929  16 

n 

Y- 


• * )f  those  not  otherwise 
calculated* 
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From  these  tables  it  would  appear  that  the  proportion  of  Taxes  borne  i 
Property  is  as  one  to  four,  compared  with  that  borne  by  Trade  and  Industry.  B 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  second  table,  credit  is  given  to  Property  for  ^ x- 
much  more  than  it  really  pays,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  two  main  items  of  t 
Property  Tax  and  the  Stamp  Duties,  which  constitute  £9,627,000  out  of  i 
£12,196,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  to  be  true  that  all  Ijss 
consume  or  use  the  commodities  on  which  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise  c 
chai’ged  ; but  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  burden  of  such  duties  falls  on  t 
productive  classes,  in  so  far  as  they  diminish  trade,  consumption,  empl  } rnc 
and  production,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  right  of  every  man  to  ex'  1 
the  produce  of  his  ovm  labour  for  whatsoever  he  pleases,  on  terms  the 
advantageous  to  himself,  free  from  all  fiscal  restrictions. 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that,  in  a new  community,  devising  i| 
means  of  raising  a revenue  for  State  purposes,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  le 
the  great  bulk  of  it  from  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — that  is,  ti  , 
Labour  instead  of  from  Property,- — from  the  productive  power  rather  than  fi 
the  produce, — from  the  bees  in  their  homeward  flight  rather  than  from 
hive, — from  the  tree  rather  than  from  the  fruit.  Having  ourselves  fallen  i 
this  wasteful  and  vicious  system,  why,  it  is  asked,  should  we  not  be  e i 
agreed  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  abandon  it  as  soon  as  possible  ? if 
be  true  that  the  contrary  system  be  wise,  just,  and  good  for  all,  it  u| 
reasonably  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  a reflection  either  upon  our  inte  ‘ _ < nc 
our  honesty  to  allege  that  it  is  impracticable  ? 

If  Taxation  be  the  equivalent  for  certain  benefl.s,  participated  in  by 
though  unequally,  then  it  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  tliat  all  should  pay  it,  as  .’n  : 
as  may  be,  in  proportion  to  the  share  in  those  benefits  enjoyed  by  each  iu 
vidual.  K the  Taxes  were  thus  imposed,  and  if  the  benefits  were  obvious,  it 
assumed  that,  as  a general  rule,  they  would  be  paid  as  readily  as  charges 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  indispensable;  and,  also,  ilia 
would  be  deemed  as  dishonest  to  evade  payment  of  them  as  it  is  to  I’efuse  to  d 
any  other  just  debt,  for  which  value  has  been  received.  But,  under  our 
system  of  Taxation,  the  benefits  of  State  protection  ai’e  alleged  to  be  m 
unequally  divided,  whilst  the  considei^tion  exacted  for  such  protection  is 
inverse  proportion  to  the  advantages  derived.  The  industrial  classes  pay,  b<| 
collectively  and  individually,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  former ; i 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  lion’s  share  of  the  latter.  i 

It  is  calculated,  for  instance,  that  a working  man,  who  earns  twenty  -Iri  lli 
a week,  and  has  a wife  and  three  children  to  maintain,  pays,  at  a low  ec 
putation,  one-fourth  of  bia  wages  in  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption,  aud 

pHces  enhanced  beyond  the  mere  amount  of  the  taxes.*  Does  the  j 

♦ See  Appendix— C. 
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.00  ( 00  per  annum  pay  £25,000  ? He  ought  to  do  so,  if  every  man  were  now 
-:ed  : n proportion  to  his  abilities,  and  to  his  share  In  the  benefits  of  State  pro- 
■Hor , in  accordance  with  Adam  Smith’s  first  mlo  ; for  the  labourer  who  is 
ilcti  d of  one-fourth  of  his  income  has  nothing  to  be  protected  but  his  liberty 
labc  ur,  which  he  would  probably  enjoy  as  freely  iis  at  present,  if  the  country 
■re  r i possession  of  an  enemy  ; whilst  army,  navy,  police,  and  civil  government 
ncro  lly,  are  all  mainly  upheld  for  the  protection  of  the  rich  and  great,  whose 
alth  and  power  are  dependent  upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  owe  their  existence 
It.  In  Liverpool  and  its  neighbourhood,  for  example,  there  are  miles  and  miles 
mo!  t valuable  property,  which,  but  a few  years  ago,  were  covered  by  the  tide 
the  >ea,  or  were  mere  bai’ren  sandhills  on  its  margin.  Trade  and  labour  have 
oug  it  the  maiwellous  metamorphosis  now  to  be  stien,  whilst  the  owners  slept, 

1 di  1 nothing  towards  its  accomplishment. 

T le  wealthy  advocate  of  Indirect  Taxation  pays  in  nothing  like  the  same 
poi  don  to  his  income  through  taxes  on  commodities  ; but,  whilst  upholding  a 
ien  which  extracts  at  least  five  shillings  in  the  pound  from  the  earaings  of  the 
ubl  ;st  labourer,  he  protests  vigorously  against  an  impost,  which,  to  some  extent, 
n'ui  jhes  the  inequality,  though  its  utmost  limit  has  been  only  sixteen  pence 
he  pound.  He  complacently  tlirows  the  main  burden  of  his  own  protection 
tho  5e  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  and  who  derive  the  smallest  advantage 
n ii , although  he  knows,  or  may  know,  that  of  the  £6,000,000  and  upwards  ^ 
lual  ly  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  national  pauperism,  almost  wholly  created 
oui  fiscal  system,  a very  considerable  portion  consists  of  taxes  levied  for  the 
Ion  il  exchequer. 

Bit  even  this  inequality  is  not  the  climax  of  fiscal  injustice.  It  is  time 
t al  I classes  consume  taxed  commodities  ; but,  then,  the  taxes  are  so  contrived 
o f ill  most  heavily  on  articles  of  the  lowest  intrinsic  value,  and  most  lightly 
tho  je  of  the  highest.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  compared  with 
val  ue,  amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  hundreds  per  cent.,  as  in  those  of  tea, 
acc  5,  &c.,  whilst,  in  not  a few,  the  tax  prevents  the  importation  of  low- 
eed  foreign  products,  most  suitable  for  general  consumption,  such  as  figs,  of 
er  quality  than  the  best,  cheap  wines,  &c.,  which,  if  imported,  would  of 
rse  create  additional  demand  for  labour  to  furnish  exports  of  our  own 
dui  ts  in  return.  The  industrial  classes  are  thus  doubly  wronged, — in  the 
)i  lv  ation  of  enjoyment,  and  in  the  diminution  of  employment.  The  gi’and  rule 
Cu  toms  and  Excise  legislation,  say  the  Free-traders,  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
tha  b of  the  boy  in  the  fable,  with  his  golden  egg-producing  goose,  else  it 
lid  never  have  taxed  labour,  or,  taxing  it,  would  not  have  made  the  per 
ta^  e of  taxation  greater  and  greater  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  tax- 
er, —lighter  and  lighter  in  proportion  to  his  more  ample  means  of  payment. 
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The  advocates  of  Direct  Taxation  denounce  the  existing  system  as  be  I 
diametrically  opposed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the  Law  and  the  Gospel, 
in  their  opinion,  it  does  “ muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn,”  does  “-t 
the  labom’er  of  his  hue,” — does  “ rob  the  poor  because  he  is  poor,” — does  “ oppr< 
the  afflicted  in  the  gate,” — does  “ become  a stumbling  block  to  them  that : 
wealc,” — does  “ make  our  brother  to  offend,” — does  “ give  occasion  to  fall,” 

“ grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,” — does  “ have  respect  to  persons,”  does  not  “ 
in  just  balances  and  weights,” — does  “ tithe  miut  and  annise  and  cummin,”  a 
does  “omit,”  for  the  supposed  temporal  interest  of  tho  rich,  those  “weiglii 
niatters,”  without  observance  of  which,  tho  blessings  “ promised  and  p ’ ■ ■ 

cannot  be  obtained. 

The  opponents  of  this  system  ask  whether  the  Legislature  is  Christian 
name  only,  that  it  enacts  and  perpetuates  what  they  conceive  to  be  such 
strous  injustice, — whether  the  refined,  the  educated,  and  the  best  informed,  w 
wishing  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  yet  sanction  such  a system,  acti\ 
or  passively,  are  insincere,  or  only  ill  informed,  that  they  do  not  raise  their  \ l a 
as  one  man  against  it. 

We  shudder  at  slavery,  with  its  um’equited  exactions  of  toil  and  b!": 
that  cry  of  outraged  humanity  “ the  Song  of  the  Shirt”  ivrings  our  very  h : : s 
yet  from  the  toiling  millions,  and  from  thousands  of  such  sad  singers  in  i 
emporium  of  the  world’s  wealth,  we  exti’act  more  than  two-thirds  of  om*  ann 
revenue  from  taxes.  Indirect  Taxation,  like  the  grave,  levels  all  distinctions, 

r 

rather,  it  aggravates  them,  and  always  against  the  poor.  The  toil-woim  sem  - ’ r 
whose  almost  only  meal  is  Tea,  pays  the  same  duty  on  the  coarse  kind  she  n 
as  does  the  inillionaii’e  heiress,  to  Avhom  toil  and  privation  are  things  unknu  , 
on  the  choicest  product  of  the  East.  Tho  swart  and  jaded  labourer,  and 
“ ciu’led  darlings  of  our  land”  meet  on  equal  terms  before  the  Customs’  ti-i  ; i 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  person  who  is  most  heavily  taxed,  in  pro]  ^ 
tion  to  the  value  of  what  he  consumes,  is  he  who  is  least  able  to  bear  it.  V\ 
the  one  has  to  liquidate  out  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  the  other  never 
from  the  superflux  of  his  wealth  . 

The  second  rule  of  Adam  Smith, — that  Taxation  ought  to  be  certain,  ^ 

arbitrary,  is  founded  both  on  expedience  and  justice,  which,  truly  tested,  are  ’ 

and  the  same  thing.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  Army,  I^avy,  and  Civil  Govl' 

ment,  which  may  be  reduced,  we  have  certain  fixed  and  obligatory  pa  , ' - 

amounting  to  nearly  half  our  total  ordinary  expenditure,  which  must  be  : 

in  full,  and  which  can  only  be  escaped  by  national  bankruptcy.  But  instead 

providing  for  these  payments  from  permanent  sources  of  revenue,  such  as  ] ■ 

perty,  we  have  recourse  to  uncertain  duties  on  commodities,  the  use  of  whid 

entirely  dependent  on  the  varying  wants,  means,  and  caprices  of  tho  populai  I 
B 
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o til  3 £41,899,925  produced  by  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  last  year,  five 
ticlt  s only,  viz..  Malt,  Spirits,  Sugar,  Tea,  and  Tobacco  contributed  no  less 
-.r,n  £35,357,548.  Let  the  people  abstain  from  one  or  all,  as  they  might  do, 
id  vhat  could  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  national  bankruptcy,  save  a tax  of  ^ 
ii  rt-  ponding  amount  on  property  ? 

Indirect  Taxation  is  alleged  to  be  unjust  as  well  as  uncertain, — because 
her<  ver  the  revenue  is  mainly  derived  from  it,  the  subject  is  enabled  to 
;cap  5 the  payment  of  his  fair  share  of  the  expense  of  government,  which 
ighi  to  fall  equally  on  all,  and  therefore  to  be  so  devised  as  not  to  be  optional, 

’ caaable  of  evasion.  The  grand  plea  urged  in  favom*  of  Indirect  Taxa- 
i>n,--viz.,  that  it  may  be  evaded  by  aU  who  are  so  disposed,  is,  in  fact, 
s cc  ndemnation,  for  the  evasion  which  it  facilitates  is  that  of  payment  of 
just  debt ; and  the  further  plea  that  those  who  do  pay  it,  pay  it  conveniently, 

{ li  tie  and  little,  and  pay  it  willingly,  because  unconsciously,  amounts  to 
)thi  ig  more  than  the  assertion  that — 


“He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 

“ Let  him  not  know  it — he’s  not  robbed  at  all.” 

Dut  what  if,  in  lieu  of  the  present  roundabout  way  of  accomplishing  the 
[>jec  ',  a custom-house  officer  or  exciseman  were  stationed  at  the  door  of  every 
lop  bo  demand  an  extra  2jd.  for  the  ounce  of  tobacco,  and  an  additional  3s. 
r tl  e pound  of  tea,  purchased  at  the  natural  market  prices  within  ? He  might 
y tl  lat  the  Government  wanted  it  only  for  the  protection  of  person  and  pro-  A 
!rty  ; but  coidd  any  armed  force  whatever  uphold  the  system  for  a month,  if  it 
TO  thus  laid  bare  to  universal  comprehension  ? 

! t is  against  the  4th  rule  that  Indirect  Taxation  is  said  to  sin  most  grievously, 
le  f all  weight  of  the  burden  on  Trade  and  Industrj^  is  not  be  estimated  by  the 
ei’e  sum  paid  in  to  the  State  treasury.  The  effect  is  to  enhance  prices  far 
yo]  id  the  mere  amount  of  the  duties,  for  these  are  advanced,  in  the  first 
sta'  ice,  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  who  must  be  indemnified  for  interest  and  risk 
ca])ital  so  advanced,  and  the  retailer  must  be  similarly  re-imbursed  by  similai* 
lan  es,  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  But  for  these  duties  and  the  resulting 
(Sts  ordinary  tea  might  be  sold  at  Is.  per  lb.  instead  of  4s. ; sugar  at  3d.  instead 
5d  ; tobacco  at  fd.  instead  of  3d.  per  oz.  ; spirits  at  6s.  instead  of  16s.  the 
dlo  i ; beer  at  2d.  instead  of  5d.  the  quai*t ; foreign  wines  (many  of  Avhich  are 
(w  ■>  irtually  prohibited  by  duties  greatly  exceeding  their  value,)  at  prices  merely 
mii  lal  compared  with  those  at  present  paid  ; and  so  wfith  many  other  articles 
d(  mestic'  and  personal  use,  from  which,  in  the  aggregate,  we  contrive  to  ex- 
,ct  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  from  taxes. 

[t  may  be  all  very  well,  it  is  said,  for  the  upholders  of  Indirect  Taxation 
e:  :ult  in  the  ease  with  which  this  more  than  questionable  achievement  is 


II 


effected;  they  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  marvellous  elasticity  wl i i 
^ seems  ever  to  adjust  the  shoulders  of  the  British  people  to  the  burdens  lai 
upon  them;  they  may  even  cite  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  Customs  : 'i 
Excise  Duties  as  a conclusive  test  of  increasing  national  prosperity  ; but  : ^ 
who  indule-e  in  such  felicitations  never  consider  the  cost  of  the  ’ r 

O 

by  which  these  vast  sums  are  levied, — then*  effects  in  restricting  C ? > > 
Manufactui’es,  and  Industry, — or  the  social  results  to  the  community, 
never  reflect  that  the  Excise  Indicator  invariably  points  highest  in  periods  ' 
commercial  embarrassment ; or  that,  at  all  times,  the  largest  consumers  < 
intoxicating  drinks  are  the  labom’ing  classes,  who  are  stinted  in  emplo  w 
and  beaten  down  in  wages  b}^  a system  of  Taxation  which  many  uphold,  and  soil 
praise,  because  supposed  to  be  paid  conveniently,  and  unattended  with  p i 

The  cost  of  collecting  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  taking  into  account  ; i 
ai’my  of  nearly  20,000"^  men  employed  in  the  service  on  shore  and  afloat,  : ’ ■ 
other  charges,  is  somewhere  between  5 and  10  per  cent,  on  the  produce  ; bu 
reckoning  all  their  consequences,  the  cost  to  the  public  is  at  least  134  per  v 
In  other  words,  every  shdlmg  that  reaches  the  Exchequer  represents  i \ . 
shillings  and  four  pence  paid  by  the  public,  so  that  the  £41,899,925  of  Custor; 
and  Excise  duties  must  be  taken  as  standing  for  more  than  double  that  ^ n 
This  statement  was  regarded  by  some  persons,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  i’ 
Association,  as  a gross  exaggeration.  It  is  said,  however,  to  be  capable  of  aU  I n 
A absolute  demonstration.  The  object  of  tables,  prepared  ^vith  great  care,  ;u 
published  by  the  Financial  Keform  Association,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  “ Ti 
Cost  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,”  was  to  show  that  the  state  ;'  ii 
astounding  as  it  may  appear,  is  literally  true. 

But  the  injurious  results  of  these  obstructions  to  Trade  and  Commerce  a 
not  confined  to  the  pecuniary  exactions,  even  thus  swollen  beyond  what  n li 
the  Exchequer. 

The  vessel  which,  but  for  Customs  regulations  might  discharge  her  < ai  ^ 
re-load,  and  sail  again  in  ten  days,  or  even  less,  may  be,  and  often  is  a iiK 
double  or  treble  the  time.  Her  dutiable  cargo,  once  discharged,  is  imprisoned 
bond,  not  to  be  released  but  upon  payment  of  duties,  at  the  risk  of  the  , r.  . ! ; 

for  which,  and  for  other  charges  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  system,  tl 
consumer  must  ultimately  pay.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  milhons  is  iL 
checked  in  its  cu'culation,  lying  dormant  and  unproductive,  which,  if  free  seo 
were  allowed  to  it  by  the  removal  of  fiscal  barriers,  would  flow  on  in  one 
^ and  fertilizing  current.  With  the  reduction  in  prices,  consequent  on  aboliii' 
of  duties,  would  come  increased  demand.  Each  additional  cargo  of  Tea,  Co!t? 
Sugar,  Fruit,  Oranges,  Figs,  Currants,  Raisins,  and  Wine,  would  cause  i 
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Idit  lonal  cargo  of  our  produce  to  be  sent  abroad  in  payment.  An  increase  in 
ur  r lanufactures,  it  is  contended,  would  as  surely  follow  increased  importation, 
s in  ireased  consumption  would  follow  reduction  in  prices,  for  tlie  action  and 
sac  ion  of  mercantile  and  manufactmang  demand  and  supply  are  as  steady  and  ^ 
■rta  n of  recurrence  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Not  more  nicely  or  truly 
ivsl  ire  is  the  balance  of  the  Chronometer,  than  the  compensation  and  adjust- 
lont  of  the  oscillations  of  Trade. 

The  Legislature  appears  to  have  recognized  the  policy  of  perfect  freedom  of 
iter  lal  trade  by  the  abolition  of  all  export  duties,  and  by  our  system  of  draw- 
;iflv  . — said  to  be  fruitful  in  fraud  and  loss  to  the  revenue  ; but  a substitute  for 
vpo  i duties,  even  more  prejudicial  than  they  could  be,  is  said  to  have  been 
un( . in  the  Excise,  -with  its  exactions,  its  inquisitorial  interference  with  various 
ipo  :tant  manufactures,  and  its  deadening  influence  on  them  all.  The  glass 
ad(  is  instanced  as  one  that  was  perishing  in  its  grasp,  but  is  now  vigorous  and 
uv.  shing ; as,  it  is  assumed,  the  paper  manufacture  would  undoubtedly  be 
mil  rrly  emancipated.  It  is  alleged  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  in  om*  Govem- 
ml  to  expend  a million  annually  for  the  promotion  of  Education  whilst  exact- 
g £ bout  the  same  sum  fi’om  one  of  the  principal  means  of  Education.  It  is 
SCI  ibed  as  a grievous  stigma  upon  us  that  England,  boasting  of  its  civilization 
id  ( nlightcnment,  should  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  levies  a tax 
on  paper,  and  that  in  America  the  consumption  should  be  four  times  greater 
mil  it  is  here.  Government  after  Government  has  admitted  this  tax  to  be 
! 1 1 ly  indefensible  in  principle,  excepting  as  producing  a certain  revenue  ; 
ion  jh,  on  this  low  ground  only,  it  may  most  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
on  liary  loss  occasioned  by  it  to  the  country  exceeds  ten  times  over  the  amount 
I lie  1 it  brings  into  the  Exchequer. 

tf  the  Excise  system  be  abolished, — if  fair  play  be  given  to  British  sldll, 
prise,  and  industry,  it  is  contended  that  fabrics  either  now  abandoned,  or 
idi  ig  only  a scanty  sale  at  home,  will  revive,  flow  into  the  foreign  market,  and 
■Tv  assert  om’  manufactm’ing  supremacy,  whilst  the  market  at  home,  by  in- 
:rc  ed  demand  for  labour,  and  better  remuneration  for  it,  will  be  incalculably 
l.e;  ided.  It  is  adduced  as  a remarkable  and  most  significant  fact — that  the  colon-  _ 
s t if  Australia,  even  before  the  gold  discoveries,  consumed  four  times  as  much 
r ] lead  of  our  manufactures  as  our  own  population.  We  are,  it  is  observed, 
11?  icking  the  world  for  fi-esh  customers ; we  maintain  most  exjiensive  cstablish- 
f'rr  s abroad,  if  for  any  useful  purpose,  to  watch  over  our  commercial  interests  ; 
d when  any  diplomatist  succeeds  in  obtaining  from  a foreign  nation  the 
Im  ssion  of  our  goods  on  somewhat  more  favourable  terms  a gTcat  triumph  is 
pf  Dsed  to  have  been  achieved ; and  yet  our  rulers,  and  our  legislators,  have 
cii  blind  to  the  fact  that,  merely  by  removing  restrictions  on  industry  of  theirV 
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own  devising,  we  might  have  a maiket  at  home  worth  all  foreign  markets 
together,  to  the  incalculable  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Eor,  not  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  would  the  merchant,  the  man  iix 
the  agriculturist,  and  the  labourer  reap  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  hj 
substitution  of  Direct  for  Induect  Taxation.  The  owners  of  land  i i 

other  real  properiy  would,  in  all  probability,  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  d 
advantages  flo^ving  from  the  impetus  thus  given  to  production.  One  i ' ■ 
has  been  cited  in  which  Trade  has  converted  into  most  valuable  property  tl 
sands  of  the  sea-shore,  without  any  exertion  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  o 
in  and  about  all  the  great  marts  of  commerce  and  manufactures  laud  has  ’ 


lit- 


in  value  pari  passu  with  them  extension  ; and  even  to  the  remotest  districts 
the  country  the  same  enriching  influence  has  been  felt.  It  is  quite  * i . .i' 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lando^vner  cannot  prosper  whilst  i ..i.ar 
and  manufactures  are  depressed;  and  that,  on  the  other,  his  projierty  increases 
diminishes  in  value  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  prosperity.  It  is  also  to 
considered  how  greatly  he  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  poor,  puli' 
and  county  rates, — and  the  abolition  of  succession  and  othei  duties. 

The  close  connection  between  perfect  Ireedom  of  Trade  and  the  higi'i 


degree  of  national  prosperity  cannot  be  regarded  as  merely  theoretical.  It  li 
been  tested  from  time  to  time,  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  our  own  days. 


century  and  a half  before  the  Clmistian  era,  when  Corinth  and  her  glories  h< 
^been  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  conquering  Roman,  a small  Greek  is..’ 
bethought  itself  of  the  means  by  which  it  could  monopolize  the  traffic  that  In 
been  carried  on  between  Rome  and  the  East  through  that^  renowned  ei 
Delos  proclaimed  herself  a free  port-,  and  straightway  the  tide  of  co  in.  i 
between  Europe  and  Asia  poured  its  enriching  streams  into  her  haven,  and 
became  the  grand  mart  of  the  .^Egean.  Before  oim  own  eyes,  Singapore,  b 
the  other  day  the  squalid  haunt  of  a few  savages  and  pirates,  is,  by  virtue,  of  i 
same  great  “ Open  Sesame”  to  commerce— perfect  freedom,  now  enjoying 
trade  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  millions  sterling.  Make  of  Britain  one  gix 
free  port,  and  who  can  doubt  that  Britain  would  become  the  depot  of  ivi  i o 
for  surplus  imports  of  the  productions  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  rd  v 
• for  her  exported  manufactures  ? 

The  impetus  given  to  her  energies  by  the  very  partial  admission  of  t 
principle  of  Free  Trade,  through  the  reformed  Tariff  of  the  late  Sir  Ro'or 
Peel,  is  now  a demonstrated  fact.  The  marvellous  results  of  striking  uli 
few  only  of  the  links  of  the  chain  which  shackled  her  industry  and  en'  > rpri 
are  apparent  to  all.  But  what  could  not  Britain  do  if  her  people  were  < ■ . ui' • 
daily  as  well  as  politically  fr’ee  ? Standing  now  at  the  head  of  the  world’s  coi 
vmerce,  because  she  has  gone  farthest  in  her  recogmtion  of  the  only  true 
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I]  lea  of  commerce,  would  slic  not  far  sm’pass  whatever  slie  has  hitherto  done,  ^ 
f fr'  !6  scope  were  given  to  all  her  energies  and  resovu’ces  ? 

If  Free  Trade  be  desirable,  then  the  gi’and, — the  unanswerable  argument  in 
IN ' ir  of  Du’ect  Taxation  is  alleged  to  be  that,  otherwise  than  by  it,  Freedom  of  ^ 
h a ’ e is  perfectly  unattainable. 

Having  stated  the  cost  of  collecting  taxes  under  our  present  fiscal  system, 
ml  having  sketched  the  blighting  effects  of  that  system  upon  Commerce  and 
ndi  stry,  there  remain  to  be  considered  its  political  and  social  results. 

Finance  is  so  unquestionably  a primal  element  of  good  government  that  it 
my  with  propriety,  be  called  the  element.  It  insinuates  itself  into  the  charac- 
■r  (fa  nation ; it  acts  immediately  upon  the  government,  reacting  upon  the 

rned  ; it  works  and  ferments,  like  leaven,  for  good  or  evil,  amongst  the  people 
c la  rge.  A vicious  system  of  finance,  which  encourages  bomidless  profusion  in 
le  ruling  power,  and  holds  out  to  the  ruled  endless  temptations  to  falsehood 
nd  fraud,  cannot  fad  to  be  attended  with  consequences  most  disastrous  to 

History  would  be,  indeed,  nothing  better  than  an  old  almanack,  if  it  had 


or  • aught  us  that  a dissolute,  a corrupt,  or  an  extravagant  Government  invari- 
14  V begets  corresponding  vices  amongst  the  governed.  Wherever  the  national 
iCH  ne  is  illgotten,  and  the  national  expenditure  profuse,  there  we  find  the  flip- 
iu',  selfish,  stonyhearted  financier, — the  juggling  contractor, — the  sordid 
diiical  jobber;  there  we  see  class  interests  predominating  over  the  general^ 
)0«  , — taxation  evaded  by  falsehood  and  collusion,  or  defied  by  the  smuggler  ; 


il  l ) we  discover  dishonesty  in  manufactures,  so  gross  that  it  scruples  not,  for 
pr  3sent  paltry  gain,  to  destroy  the  national  character  abroad, — over-reaching 
ccmmerce,  from  excessive  competition,  so  general  that  the  honest  merchant 
111  lardly  stand  his  ground, — frauds  and  peculations  in  qualities,  weights,  and 
ic  !8  amongst  retailers, — and  adulterations,  sometimes  deadly,  of  the  ordinary 
x't  ssaries  of  life. 

That  these  frightful  evils  are  the  consequences  of  a vicious  financial  system 
mm,  it  would  be  preposterous  to  assert;  but  that  they  are  fostered  by  it  into 
n.' . pernicious  luxuriance,  there  is  superabundant  evidence.  It  is  from  the 
■pc  rt  of  a Parliamentary  Committee  we  learn  that,  under  the  present  system. 


rni  Is  are  pei'petrated  to  an  incalculable  amount ; and  that  no  payment  can 


cu  ce  the  honesty  of  revenue  officers,  because,  by  a single  collusive  transaction. 


L n any  uistances  perfectly  secm-e  against  detection,  save  only  by  the  betrayal 
['  o le  of  the  parties  to  it — they  can  realise  more  than  a whole  year’s  salary, 
oi  gh  that  may  be,  as  it  was  in  some  of  the  cases  exposed,  on  the  most  liberal 
all  I.  In  the  same  report,  it  is  stated  that  for  every  pound  of  tobacco  on  which 
u\  is  paid  there  are  three  which  find  their  way  into  consumption,  thi’ough  the.^ 
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smuggler,  vdthout  such  ceremony,  and  without  any  advantage  to  the  a-  imej 
* being  generally  sold  at  the  same  price  as  if  the  duty  had  been  paid ; that  f 
every  case  of  smuggHng  detected,  there  are  fifteen  that  escape  detection ; nr 
^ that  the  only  way  to  put  down  the  trade  of  the  smuggler  is  to  make  it  not  l 
following,  by  reduction  or  abolition  of  duties.* 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  smuggling,  it  should  never  1 
forgotten,  that,  for  a man  to  sell  on  the  best  terms  he  can  what  he  has  produce 
or  bought,  and  conveyed  to  market,  is,  in  itself,  no  moral  offence.  It  is  le_  ’'lai  !• 
that  makes  the  crime,  holds  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  its  commission,  ai 
then  punishes  the  criminal  of  its  own  creation.  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  i 
smuggler  as  “ a person  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for  violating  t 
laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  \dolating  those  of  natui’al  j 'Lir 
and  would  have  been,  in  every  respect,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws 
his  country  made  that  a crime  which  natm-e  never  meant  to  be  so.”  1 
comments  upon  the  almost  universal  absence  of  scruple  as  to  the  mere  buyi 
or  possession  of  smuggled  goods,  and  says  : — “ By  this  indulgence  of  the  pub! 
the  smuggler  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a trade  which  he  is  thus  taught 
consider  as,  in  some  measm’e,  innocent;  and  when  the  severity  of  the 
laws  is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  defend  with  vio!''n 
what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  property.  From  being 
first,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  becomes  one  of  t 
^ hardiest  and  most  determined  ^dolatol•s  of  the  laws  of  society.” 

Amongst  the  consequences  of  Indirect  Taxation,  alleged  to  be  inconti 
vertible,  are  Pauperism,  Immorality,  Drunkenness,  Smuggling,  Frauds  upon  t 
Revenue,  Frauds  upon  the  Public,  Comiption  of  OflB.cers  of  the  State,  and  ! 
dation  of  the  National  Character.  And,  if  these  be  indeed  its  consequences, ; lu 
can  be  no  question  more  befitting  the  consideration  of  a body  of  philanilu  ii] 
and  enlightened  men,  associated  for  the  very  purpose  of  repressing  crime,  a 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  society. 

For  what  do  they  say  of  the  workings  of  Indirect  Taxation  ? This — It 
heavy  duties  on  one  of  the  pi’incipal  materials  for  building, — hence  the  ■ . icli 
dwelbngs,  the  comfortless  hovels,  both  in  town  and  country,  which,  by  den\  I 
to  the  humbler  classes  fitting  accommodation,  compel  whole  families  to  Ik 
together  like  brute  beasts,  blotting  out  all  decencies  in  the  family  circle,  a 
sowing,  in  the  veiy  infancy  of  both  sexes,  the  seeds  of  futm’e  libertinism,  a 
prostitution.  It  taxes  simple,  wholesome,  exhilaiuting,  yet  innocuous  > \ i rag 
such  as  tea  and  coffee, — and  so  drives  the  weaiy,  the  exhausted,  and  the  J - 
to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink.  It  makes  evasion  of  the  revenue  a i cga 
trade,  of  which  the  profits  exceed  the  risks  in  such  proportion  that  i 

* Report  of  Commons  Committee,  1844. 
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rgo  successfully  landed  and  sold  covers  tlie  losses  on  a dozen  failures,  and  so 
Mio]  alizes  the  people  by  hundreds  of  thousands, — fills  convict  prisons,  hulks, 
|d  jenal  settlements,  and  not  unfrequently  finds  subjects  for  the  gallows, 
teiipts  retail  and,  too  often,  wholesale  dealers  to  adulterations,  sometimes 
'-01  ous,  of  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  demoralizes,  not  isolated  in- 
. idi  als,  but  whole  masses,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  fills  om’  streets 
ih  )overty,  theft,  and  prostitution.  It  consigns  to  the  pauper’s  last  refuge 
>us;  nds  of  strong-limbed  men  and  women,  who,  but  for  it,  would  have  had 


' p )wer,  the  spirit,  and  the  v/ill  to  keep  themselv^es  and  their  families  in 
nes  . independence,  beyond  the  range  of  either  public  or  private  charity.  It 
^ cr  3ated  a generation  of  paupers, — for  thousands  are  born,  live,  and  die  in 
ices  which  ought  to  be,  and,  if  free  scope  were  given  to  labour,  would  be,  the 
me<  only  of  the  utterly  helpless.  All  this,  and  more,  it  is  alleged.  Indirect 
<ut  on  has  done — is  doing — will  continue  to  do  whilst  its  existence  is 
dor  ged. 

I:  these  things  be  so,  surely  the  benevolent  and  Intelligent  members  of 
dai  thropic  Associations,  whilst  laudably  endeavouring  to  palliate  conse- 
L-nc  js,  will  not  turn  aside  from  the  consideration  of  causes. 

I niversally  corruptive  in  its  influence,  as  Indirect  Taxation  is  alleged  to 
it  is  said  to  have  the  further  disadvantage  of  encouraging  habits  the  most 
iiro  Ident,  and  expenditure  almost  without  limit,  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
ufc,  and  to  afibrd  the  most  striking  proof  in  the  world’s  history  of  the  truth 
the  popular  adage  that  money  ill  gotten  is,  almost  invariably,  money  ill 
ut.  The  proof  cited  is  the  existence  of  our  stupendous  National  Debt.  But 
th(  seductive  and  blinding  facilities  for  spending  and  pledging  afibrded  by 
■ p’esent  mode  of  raising  the  revenue,  can  any  one  believe,  it  is  asked, 
1 1]  le  labour  of  our  children’s  children  could  ever  have  been  mortgaged  for 
lies?  generations,  (if  that  system  is  to  be  continued,)  to  an  amount  which  the 


ole  of  the  precious  metals  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  w'ould  be  insufiicient 
iiqv  idate  ? 

A grand  recommendation  of  Direct  Taxation,  in  the  opinion  of  its 
oci  tes,  is,  that  it  is  comparatively  free  from  all  the  evils  attendant  upon,  and 
iPTf  ted  by,  its  opposite  ; and  has,  besides,  special  advantages  of  its  own. 
loui'st  these  are  enumerated  its  honesty,  its  shnplicity,  and  its  economy, 
h <f  collection  and  in  expenditure.  Its  manifest  tendency  would  be 
uoi  aote  habits  of  reflection  and  watchful  inquiry  amongst  the  community, 
,63  far,  it  would  be  an  important  element  in  strengthening  their 
•al  :one,  and  efiecting  their  social  elevation.  Knowing  exactly  what  they 
pay,  taxpayers  would  be  more  attentive  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
the  maimer  in  which  their  money  is  expended.  It  would  also  be  a great 
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check  on  w'asteful  expenditure  in  another  way ; foi , our  legislators  wh 
imposing  fresh  bui’dens  on  the  community  would  always  do  so  under  the 
consciousness  of  their  personal  liability  to  bear  their  ow'ii  fair  share  of  all  su 
burdens.  It  is  asserted  to  be  only  because  the  people  pay  tw'O-thirds  of  the 
that  their  representatives  are  so  heedlessly  lavish  in  disposing  of  them.  Under 
system  throwing  the  burden  wholly  or  mainly  where,  it  is  contended,  it  ought 
Ho, — ^viz  : on  Property  and  realized  means,  the  holders  of  pioperty  would  tal 
good  care  that  the  impost  did  not  exceed  the  strictly  necessary  wants  of  I 
State  ; they  would  insist  on  seeing  the  sums  voted  faithfully  appbed  to  ' 
designated  purposes  ; and  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a confused 
unintelligible  jumble  of  figm-es  as  that  which  is  aimually  presented  to  pan 
ment,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  “Finance  Accounts,”  although  i 
professional  accountant,  however  skilled  and  experienced,  if  uninitiated  m i 
mysteries  of  governmental  book-keeping,  can  undertake  to  fathom  them, 
crown  all,  as  the  supporters  of  Direct  Taxation  aUege,  comes  economy 
collection,— the  taking  and  keeping  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  Kttle 
possible  beyond  what  is  brought  into  the  public  treasur)^ ; for  whilst,  as  1 
been  aUeged  by  them,  the  actual  cost  of  coUecting  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
10  per  cent  at  the  very  least,  and  the  charge  to  the  public  not  less  than  134,  > 
cost  of  collection  under  any  well  devised  system  of  Direct  Taxation,  need  i 

exceed  thirty  shillings  in  the  hundred  pounds. 

But  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  yield  very  nearly  £42,000,000  ann  : 

What  is  to  be  the  substitute  ? 

“A  suffleient  impost  on  all  real  and  tangible  property,  and  all  inve 
means, — ^leaving  mere  income  and  wages,  from  trades,  professions,  and  man 
labour,— and,  consequently.  Commerce,  Manufactui-es,  Agilculture  and  Ind  : 
peiTectly  and  entirely  free,  so  far  at  least,  as  regards  the  personal  interference 
the  tax-gatherer,  or  the  revenue  officer  in  any  shape  is  the  answer  of 
advocate  of  Direct  Taxation.  “A  capitalization  of  all  incomes  and  ^ 
however  derived,  from  that  of  the  possessor  of  thousands  of  patrimonial 
down  to  that  of  the  daily  labourer,  according  to  the  market  or  calculated  ; 
and  a per  centage  on  the  estimated  interest  of  the  capital,  is  the  proposition 
another.  “ A tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  real  property,  ■ 
invested  capital  producing  interest,  to  meet  the  expenditui-e  incurred  for  i 
past  and  present  protection  of  property, — a capitation  tax  of  £1  per  ;; 
estimated  to  produce  £7,500,000,  as  payment  for  protection  of  the  person,  .. 
a retention  of  certain  existing  som’ces  of  revenue,  other  than  Customs  i' 
Excise  Duties,  for  the  present,” — urges  the  author  of  that  valuable  contribu' ■ 
to  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  “ The  People’s  Blue  Book.” 

This  is  not  the  place  to  decide  between  these  competing  schemes.  U 
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IS  it  ii  merits  ; and  any  one  of  them,  it  is  contended,  is  immeasurably  preferable 
! the  existing  system  of  Indirect  Taxation.  It  may  be  more  to  the  present 
u’pc  36  to  glance  at  the  difficulties  stiu’ted  against  them  all. 


>- 


OBJECTIONS  TO  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

The^rs^  objection  is,  that  to  place  the  whole  bm’den  of  the  State  expen- 
i ui’( , or  the  bulk  of  it,  on  Real  Property,  would  be  unjust,  and  bordering  on 
nfis  nation.  It  is  answered  that  such  a disposition  of  the  burden  would  be  most 
't  in  itself,  since,  abstractedly,  all  such  Property  belongs  to  the  State,  and  has 
on  i ffienated,  however  unjustly  and  unwisely,  upon  conditions.  It  cannot  be 
iiied  that  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  was  granted,  originally,  subject  to  the 
Hg:  tion  of  providing  for  its  defence  and  government.  The  obligation  has 
eu  I hirked,  and  the  burden  shifted  ; but  it  is  still  the  um’epealed  law  of  the 
id,  :hat  all  real  property,  of  whatsoever  description,  shall  pay  a tax  of  four 
ilHi  gs  in  the  pound,  on  the  full  actual  value  thereof,  annually  assessed, 
hm  gh  this  has  since  been  taken  to  mean  only  the  value  as  it  stood  at  the 
inir  sncement  of  the  reign  of  King  William  III., — a mode  of  interpretation 
wl  ich  the  shillings  have,  in  many  instances,  been  reduced  into  pence  ; and  in 

0 o: ' the  now  populous  and  wealthy  subui’bs  of  Liverpool,  then  a bairen  and 
occ  ipied  waste,  to  some  almost  inappreciable  fiuction  of  a fai'thing  in  the  ^ 

Line . 

1 'o  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  transformation  thus  effected  in  what  was 
;en(  ed  to  be,  and  perhaps  was,  at  the  time,  an  ec[uivalent  composition  for  the 

■ ioi  t obligations  of  the  holders  of  land,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  the  assessed 
iiua  I value  of  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  was  then  just  nine  millions 
rbi  g. 

1 he  persons  who  recommend  this  mode  of  providing  for  State  necessities, 
•ref  me,  repudiate  the  charge  of  being  revolutionary,  in  the  evil  sense  of  the 

1 d ; they  allege  that,  in  this  respect  at  least,  they  are  followers  of  Bacon’s 
i!^ei  vative  maxim.  Stare  super  antiqucis  vias ; but  they  would  “ look  back,”  as 
‘ gi  eat  philosopher  exhorts,  and,  in  their  veneration  for  the  good  usages  of 
ii]i  ity,  revert,  if  not  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Conqueror,  at  least  to  the 
nci  jle  of  the  tax  upon  all  real  estate  imposed  by  the  first  of  William  and 
iry,  according  to  its  original  meaning  and  intent. 

A second  objection  is  the  alleged  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  real 
lie  )f  property  and  income.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

■ w!  y which  cannot  readily  be  surmounted.  It  is  already  done,  partially,  at 
st,  or  the  Poor  Rate,  the  County  Rate,  and  other  purposes  amongst  our-  ^ 
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selves  ; and  in  America,  where  Direct  Taxation,  for  all  but  federal  purposes, 
the  rule  in  most  of  the  States,  the  process  of  ascertainment  is  found  to  be  1 m . 
easy  and  imobjectionable. 

The  total  value  of  aU  descriptions  of  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  h 
been  estimated  by  statistical  writers  of  repute  as  high  as  £10,000,000,000,  t 
nnrinnl  income  at  from  6 to  £800,000,000.  These  may  be  thought,  by  many,  to 
extravagant  estimates  ; but  those  who  so  think  should  reflect  that  the  • i’ 
ment  income  of  last  year,  viz.,  £65,387,252,  does  actually  represent  five  y 
cent,  on  an  income  of  £1,307,745,040.  No  one  can  suppose  that  anything  li 
half  the  real  amount  of  income  is  brought  to  charge  imder  the  existing  ; ’ ] c-j 
Tax ; yet  it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  47,  sess.  2,  1859,  « 
the  income  actually  assessed  in  the  ^’’ear  ended  April  5,  18o8,  was  £327,146," 
It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that  no  fanning  land  held  at  a less  rental  than  £i 
is  included  under  Schedule  B.  IVhat  the  amount  of  property  thus  ■ ii.t 
may  be  is,  at  present,  mere  matter  of  gness ; but  that  it  is  something  ^ t 
considerable  may  be  inferred  fi’om  the  fact  apparent  in  another  return,  No.  I 
of  the  same  session,  viz.,  that  of  all  the  classes  assessed  under  Schedule  D, 
ranging  under  £150  per  annum  paid  a far  larger  amount  than  any  other.* 

From  official  sources  it  appears  that  the  income  assessed  under  S : i 
and  B in  1857-8  was  £188,450,028,  and  under  the  other  Schedules  £138,696,8 
making  a total  of  £327,146,845.^  Now,  supposing  the  real  income  /.m 
Schedules  A and  B to  have  been  £250,000,000,  which  is  probably  far  i d 
the  mark,  the  restored  tax  of  WiUiam  the  Third  would  produce  £50,000,"' 
instead  of  £1,131,768  only, — its  actual  produce  in  the  last  financial  year,  wlii 
is  considerably  less  than  a thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  extracted,  in  the  same  \ i 
from  Malt,  Spirits,  Sugar,  Tea,  and  Tobacco  alone. 

A third  objection  is  the  allegation  that  all  taxes  on  commodities  are,  evi 
tually,  paid  out  of  capital,  and  are,  therefore,  as  much  a burden  on  property 
they  were  levied  on  it,  in  the  first  instance  by  a direct  tax.  Now,  if  this  be  i i 
why,  it  is  asked,  do  the  propertied  classes  raise  so  great  an  outcry  against  1 ^ 

Taxation  ? If  they,  eventually,  have  to  pay  the  taxes  chai’ged  originally  on  i 
great  body  of  consumers,  why  not  take  the  burden  on  themselves,  in  a • . A 
forward  and  honourable  manner,  thus  avoiding  not  only  the  odium  of  xa'i 
attempting  to  transfer  it  to  others  less  able  to  bear  it,  but  also  the  greatly  c 
hanced  cost  to  themselves,  incurred  in  the  collection  and  application  of  In  liji 
Taxes  ? But  the  objection,  if  it  prove  anything,  proves  too  much ; for,  if  i 
wealthy  classes  do  really  bear  the  whole  burden  of  Indirect  Taxation,  ’ r.  n 
these  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  chiefly  used  by  the  labouring  classes,  I. 
unjust  to  make  them  contiibute  over  again,  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxes  on  ; : h - 

* See  Appendix— E.  $ See  Appendix— F. 
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cl  i icome  ! On  this  showing,  they  ought  to  bo  exempted  from  all  direct  taxa- 
iu,  a ad  left  to  contribute  to  the  national  burdens  enthely  through  the  food  and 
use'  lold  expenditure  of  the  laboui’er.  But  this  objection,  in  effect,  is  only 
ged  by  those  who,  under  cover  of  a politico-economical  fallacy,  seek  to  evade 
ir  t iwn  fair  share  of  contribution  to  the  requirements  of  the  State. 

*1  he  truth  is  that  wages,  like  everything  else,  are  regulated  by  the  law  of 
pb  and  demand ; and  that  the  laboui’er  cannot  raise  liis  wages  in  propor- 
n t(  • the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  he  has  to  pay  on  the  commodities  he  uses. 
WOT  -Id  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  this,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ; 
t in  a populous  cotmtry,  like  our  ovn,  where  the  supply  of  labom’  is  nearly 
ay } in  excess,  it  would  be  quite  impracticable.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being 
e t ) obtain  higher  wages  because  he  is  highly  taxed,  the  very  reverse  of  this 
in  practice,  the  result ; and  it  is  beyond  question,  that  higlily  taxed  articles 
firs  , necessity  not  only  enhance  to  the  labourer  the  cost  of  living,  but  actually 
d ,0  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  by  diminishing  consumption  and  production, 
1,  c onsequently,  the  demand  for  his  laboui’,  thus  cm’tailing  his  earnings  at 
h ( nds. 

1.  fourth  objection  to  Direct  Taxation,  taken  on  the  ground  of  morality,  is, 
er  specious,  equally  fallacious.  The  returns  to  the  Income-Tax  Commis- 
nci  3 under  Schedule  D are  refei’red  to  ; it  is  asked  whether  any  one  believes 
1 1 ley  give  a fair  representation  of  the  profits  derived  from  trade,  manufao- 
es.  and  professions  in  this  country  ; and  the  evidence  of  evasion  therein  afforded 
us(  d both  as  an  argument  against  the  feasibility  of  raising  the  necessary 
eii  le  by  Direct  Taxation,  and  as  showing  the  tendency  of  the  system  to 
no:  -alize  the  taxpayers.  Now,  fully  conceding  the  fact  that  there  are  num- 
( f persons  in  trade  who  habitually  understate  their  profits  for  the  purpose 
ev  iding  the  tax,  it  is  asked  whether  the  demoralizing  effect  even  of  the 
sti  ig  system,  which,  in  almost  all  respects,  differs  widely  from  what  a pro- 
ly  adjusted  Property  Tax  would  be, — is  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  daily 
baurly  temptations  to  fraud,  bribery,  peculation,  adulteration,  smuggling, 

1 ( ther  offences, — sometimes  including  even  murder, — which  our  present 
tci  a of  Indirect  Taxation  presents  ? 

1 lesides,  the  Law,  in  the  former  case,  has  no  tendency  to  malce  the  taxpayer 
ho  lest ; it  finds  him  so,  and  leaves  him  as  it  finds  him ; but,  in  the  other  case, 
ffe  rs  a continual  premium  to  dishonest  practices.  It  is  the  undoubted  parent 
a ^ reat  number  of  social  evils ; it  givps,  as  does  Direct  Taxation,  the  tax- 
er an  opportunity  to  be  dishonest,  if  he  pleases  ; but,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
ke  i every  offender  the  tempter  of  others,  thus  leading  to  a complication  and 
eniion  of  ciime,  the  demoralising  effects  of  which  spread  far  and  wide 
ou  jhout  the  community.  In  a word,  the  eyasion  of  a Direct  Tax  is  a single^ 
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offence,  limited  to  the  individual  committing  it ; but  smuggling  and  its  > 
genenc  offences  constitute  a life-long  trade,  beginning  Avith  a breach  of  ~ 
regulations,  and,  too  often,  leading  to  a disregard  of  all  laws,  human  and  di  ' 
It  is  a question,  also,  very  worthy  of  consideration,  how  much  the  dead  'i 
of  the  moral  sense  of  a people,  in  reference  to  the  pajunent  of  taxes,  is  tracea! 
to  the  impression  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  injustice  of  the 
under  which  the  taxes  are  levied,  and  by  profuseness  of  expenditure.  How  <; 
a system  which  is  not  founded  on  trath  and  justice, — Avhich  is  only 
by  a constant  violation  of  the  liighest  principles, — do  otherwise  than  rent 
those  who  arc  subject  to  its  influence,  callous  to  the  sense  of  moral  obligatioi 
and  prepared  to  rid  themselves  of  its  claims  on  any  pretext,  however  ‘ : 
fiable  ? Let  the  rulers  amend  the  morality  of  their  oivn  legislative  enactme’ 
before  they  reflect  too  severely  on  the  dishonest  practices,  and  evasions  to  w i' 
they  tempt  the  tax-payer. 

That,  in  the  devising  of  a just  system  of  Direct  Taxation,  there  may 
practical  difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  exact  value  of  different  classes 
property  liable  to  assessment,  and  the  interest  of  individuals  in  some  parti 
descriptions  of  property,  is  not  denied ; but  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  o' 
difficulties  of  detail,  not  affecting  the  principle,  and  that  any  Government  whi 
has  the  courage  to  attempt  the  task,  will  easily  find  persons  both  willing  ,i 
^ able  to  grapple  Avith,  and  overcome  all  such  difficulties.  Let  this  be  done,  ^ 
Avithout  saying  that,  in  every  case,  his  due  share  of  the  burden  Avill  be  e 
allotted  to  every  taxpayer,  it  is  most  confidently  asserted  that  not  one-hun 
part  of  the  injustice  Avould  be  caused,  by  an  approximate  classification  of 
A^arious  kinds  and  values  of  property,  that  is  noAv  daily  inflicted  on  large  c - 
of  the  community,  by  a viciously  defective  species  of  Dii’ect  Taxation,  com  ! 
with  most  wasteful  imposts  on  commodities. 

A fifth  objection  is  involved  in  the  question — “What  is  to  become -of  < 
multitudes  of  persons  now  employed  in  collecting  and  protecting  the  reve 
derived  fipom  Indirect  Taxation,  if  Direct  Taxation  is  to  be  substituted  for  i 
Are  they  and  their  families  to  be  tlnoAATi  destitute  on  the  Avorld  ?” 

In  ansAver  to  this  it  is  presumed  to  be  possible  that  a lai’ge  proportion 
these  persons  may  be  fit  for  some  more  useful,  and  more  honourable,  occupati 
than  that  of  preying  upon  Trade  and  Industry,  or  dogging  every  movemen 
the  manufacturer,  and  setting  their  faces  resolutely  against  all  improvem 
The  incalculable  extension  of  trade  certain  to  result  from  its  perfect  freed 
Avill  afford  room  for  all  Avho  arc  so  fitted.  Many  of  them, — as  those  of 
Coast-guard  for  instance,  will  be  wanted  for  the  nairy,  national  or  comm 
others  may  find  refuge  in  the  army ; others  may  still  be  tax-assessors  : 
collectors.  But,  supposing  the  worst, — taking  it  for  granted  that  there 


abi  olutely  nothing  for  any  one  of  them  to  do,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
rgai  1 for  the  nation  to  pension  them  all  off — every  man  of  them — at  full 
lavii  3 for  life,  in  order  to  sret  rid  of  the  nx’esent  system.  If  all  were  sent 


order  to  get  rid  of  the  px’esent  system 
io  g entlemanly  retix-ement  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  it  would  soon  be  foxxnd 
at  n jver  was  money  so  admirably  invested  as  would  be  the  sum  requisite  for 
e ac  jomplishment  of  so  blessed  a chaxige. 

A sixth  objectioxi  intx’oduces  axxother  question,  once  put  by  a man  ixx  high 
alioiity,  in  x*eference  to  axiolher  refox'm — “How  is  the  Queen’s  goverxxnxent  to 
: car  'ied  on,”  if  it  be  deprived  of  all  j^atronage  coxxxxectcd  with  the  collection 
:d  at  nxinistration  of  Indirect  Taxation  ? 


To  treat  this  objection  seriously  would  be  insulting  to  an  associatioxx 
xboc  ied  to  x’epress  crime,  and  to  elevate  the  sotaal  and  mox-al  status  of  the 
oph . Patroxxage  of  this  kind  is  but  the  courtly  phrase  for  corruption ; 
mm  ssionerships  aixd  places  ixx  the  departments  of  Customs  aixd  Excise, — 
a nq  s and  Taxes,  are  bxToes  axxd  rewards  for  political  subserviency  in  the 
natc  aixd  at  the  polling  booths  ; and  the  sooner  this  potent  engixxe  of  dexno- 
li/.at  ion  is  abolished,  or  restricted  within  the  naxa’owest  possible  limits,  as  it 
)uld  be  under  Du-ect  Taxation,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  coxxntry. 

A seventh  objection,  and  the  last  that  need  be  methodically  noticed,  is  the 
pre]  lensioxx,  existing  in  some  over-sensitive  minds,  that  the  x’emoval  of  all 
1-bf  rs  from  the  paths  of  coxnmerce,  manufactures,  agricultux-e,  and  industry, 
luld  be  an  injury  to  the  landed  interest,  if  xiot  axx  mxsettlement  of  the  whole 
untxy,  and  a substitution  of  chaotic  confusion  for  a (sixpposed)  ivell-ordered 
ito  (if  society. 

A 11  such  apprehensions,  real  or  affected,  are  alleged  to  be  entirely  without 
md:  ition.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that,  the  change  once  effected,  we  should 
ve  i 0 enlarge  our  largest  docks  and  harbours, — to  multiply  our  warehouses, — 
ext  md  the  boxindaries,  and  widen  the  streets  of  our  busiest  towns  and  cities, — 
COE  vert  villages  ixxto  towns, — detached  dwellings  into  villages — and  tuxm  vexy 
xch  land  now  seldom  or  never  tx'odden  by  the  foot  of  xnan,  to  some  useful  and 
oilu  xtive  pux’pose  ; that  railways  and  canals  would  be  increased  in  number,  and 
hib  t increased  dividends  ; and  that,  as  the  overplus  of  marketable  wealth,  or 
pita  I,  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  acqxxisition  of  bond  fide  propex’ty,  land 
■ I b xildings  would  rise, — rise  rapidly  and  immensely  in  value. 

^ uppose, — and,  tested  by  what  we  have  actually  seen  of  the  results  of  a very 
rtial  liberation  of  commerce, — it  seems  a very  modest  supposition, — suppose 
it  rial  property  should  be  increased  only  one-fifth  ixx  value  by  perfect  freedom, 
tlie  holder  of  property  who  paid  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on,  say,  £20,000 
r ax  num,  would  stand  exactly  where  he  was,  in  pocket, — but  greatly  elevated 
sel  -conscious  and  reputed  rectitude.  Suppose  the  increase  were  two-fifths,  his  ^ 
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(£20,000  would  then  become  £24,000  ; suppose  it  doubled,— and  there  are  ’ .an 
instances  of  even  greater  increment, — he  may  be  left  to  calculate  how  he  wo  .1 
profit,  with  the  comfortable  reflection  in  additioxx,  that,  as  the  annual  value  of  !i 
px’operty  increased,  the  annual  per  centage  upon  it  for  taxation  would  'i 

unless  expenditure  were  univisely  permitted  to  advance  in  the  same  proportioi 
In  these  and  in  maxxy  other  ways,  the  holder  of  property  would  have  occasion  i 
rejoice  in  the  demonstration  that  Direct  Taxatioxx,  albeit  denounced  and  deri  '. 
for  years  as  the  impx'acticable  crotchet  of  a few  xvrong- headed  and  visio; 
theorists,  deaf  to  reason,  and  blind  to  experience,  was,  after  all, — the  soundest » 
policies, — at  once  the  most  promotive  of  man’s  temporal  interests,  and  perf  : ] 
consistent  with  those  which  are  eternal. 

“ Virtue”  says  the  provex’b, — “ is  its  own  exceeding  great  rewax’d.”  In  il 
present  instance  it  would  be  this,  and  something  more.  By  honestly  taking 
themselves  their  just  share  of  the  charge  for  the  benefits  of  govex-nment, 
not  one  farthing  more,  the  owners  of  property  would  have  its  value  augmented  i 
an  indefinite  extent,  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  national  development,  t 
present  fiscal  system  is  so  contrived  as  to  clog  and  obstruct  all  the  wheels  < 
national  entex-prise  and  industry.  The  wonder  is  that  the  sturdy,  resolute  sho  t 
dex’s  of  the  British  people  ax-e  able  to  push  on  the  machine  at  all.  We  kno 
that  the  same  cargo  can  be  so  stowed  in  the  .ship, — the  same  weight  so  1 
on  the  waggon, — that  the  oxio  shall  either  exhibit  all  her  sailing  points  to  ] k 
^ fectioxx,  or  go  plump  to  the  bottoxn, — the  other  either  roll  along  like  a locomoti\ 
or  stick  fast  in  the  mix’c.  We  know  that,  with  a very  considerable  weight,  ju.  i 
ciously  disposed  about  his  body,  a maxx  can  walk,  or  labour,  with  ease  and  ' < .j 
stancy  ; and  that  if  we  fasten  but  a twentieth  part  of  that  weight  to  Ixis  ancli 
and  wrists,  his  capacity  for  either  exercise  will  be  vastly  diminished,  and  - 
destroyed.  It  is  uxxnecessary  to  point  the  application — xve  have  been,  and  u: 
thus  mxwisely  loading  Bxutish  Industxy. 

“But  the  change  you  advocate,”  exclaims  some  yet  unsatisfied  obj  : . 
“ amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an  overturn  of  the  whole  fiscal,  commercial,  ar 
political  policy  of  the  country  ! Where  is  it  to  stop  ? The  xxext  step  will  be 
abolish  armies  axxd  xxavies,  for,  if  all  the  wox'ld  be  customers  of  all  the  worl 
whom  shall  we  and  other  nations,  Ukely  enough  to  follow  in  our  footsteps,  1>X 
to  fight  withal  ? Our  brave  soldiers  axxd  om’  gallaxxt  seamen  would  find  i’m 
glorious  occupation  gone !” 

Not  unlikely,  is  the  caxxdid  and  cheexfful  admission.  It  is  hmnbly  conce‘\  ■ 
to  be  possible,  that  Christianity,  in  its  genuine  spirit,  may  yet  become  the  law 
nations  as  of  individuals.  The  command  was  given  to  go  foifh  and  preach  it 
the  uttennost  corners  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  revex’ently  believed  that  i 
doctrines  which  the  Omnipotent,  the  Omniscient,  and  the  All-Beneficent,  coj 
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landed  to  be  preaclicd,  as  the  rales  of  life  for  all,  without  exception,  equally  for 
le  1 lonarch  on  the  throne  as  for  the  peasant  in  his  hut,  are  neither  iinpracticahL 
1 tt  emselves,  nor  so  rendered  by  the  nature  of  man  indiyidually,  or  the  consti-| 
itioa  of  human  society.  It  is  possible  that  nations  may  yet  square  their 
oud  act  by  the  Golden  Rule.  If  they  do  this,  commerce  will  be  universally 
and  then  it  is  probable  that  war,  wdth  all  its  follies  and  horrors,  wdll  bo 
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ast  to  the  owls  and  the  bats,  amongst  other  barbai’ous  lumber  of  by-gone  ages. 

A fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
na1  les  this  Association,  if  so  disposed,  to  accelerate  the  march  of  events  in  the 
ialvi  direction.  Had  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  waited  for  what  is  termed  the 
[pel  ling  of  time,  and  the  matui’ing  of  public  opinion,  the  Cora  Laws,  which, 
iesp  ite  the  Scriptural  anathema,  so  long  withlield  bread  from  the  poor,  would 
have  been  hanging,  hke  a millstone,  round  the  nation’s  neck — the  Tariff 
^•ou  d not  have  shaken  off  one  single  incubus.  That  great  woi-k  which  he 
•egf  n,  and  only  began,"it  remains  for  others  to  complete.  Some  wordd  prefer  a 
lai  ge  total  and  immediate,  or  as  nearly  immediate  as  may  be,  consistently  with 
lie  1 lecessary  preparations.  Others,  preferring  a more  circumspective  advance, 
lay  recommend,  as  a first  step,  the  striking  from  the  Tariff  of  those  439  articles, 
be  duties  on  which  pi’oduced,  last  year,  no  more  than  £751,000,*  whilst  the 
■mi  lining  twenty-one  yielded  no  less  than  £23,171,000.  The  advocates  of  the 


>rn  er  course  believe  that  the  change,  wide  and  sweeping  as  it  may  seem,  might 


e ( ffected  at  once,  not  merely  without  dislocation  of  social  relations,  but  to 
iL'h  prompt  consolidation  and  immeasurable  improvement.  To  the  second 
ie,  it  is  alleged  there  can  be  no  valid  objection,  even  on  the  part  of  the 
>p(  nents  of  Direct  Taxation. 

If  the  change  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  avoid  national  decay,  or  social 
im  ulsion, — as  its  advocate.^  contend  it  must, — and  if  the  advantages  bo  such 
E re  ascribed  to  it,  then  none  can  deny  that  it  will  come  far  better  as  a 
)ln  atm’y  concession  to  justice,  than  as  a sullen  yielding  to  necessity  ; or  that 
|k)s  3 who  accelerate  its  approach  mil  bo  the  truest  benefactors  of  their  country 
d mankind.  The  question  is  obviously  one  dcananding  the  most  patient  in- 
L>t  gation  from  the  Rational  Association  for  the  Pi’omotion  of  Social  Science. 

Social  Science,  or  Political  Economy,  for  they  are  twins,  or  rather,  different 
|am  3S  for  the  same  thing,  is  uncompromising,  plain,  and  outspoken,  and  never 
‘1 3 to  describe  tilings  rotten  by  silicon  phrases.  Mr.  Porter  in  liis  most  valuable 
or:  says,  quite  as  disagreeably  as  the  most  uncourtier-like  of  financial  re- 
;n-r  lers,  “ With  the  self-denying  doctrines  of  Christianity  upon  our  lips  we 
re>  ent  a pi-actical  denial  of  them  in  our  lives,  which  are  given  up  in  a greater 
cg'ee  than  ever  to  self-aggrandizement,  in  the  piu’suit  of  which  we  have 
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- seemingly  lost  all  proper  appreciation  of  our  duties  as  citizens,  until  Pa  ' ■ 
has  become  a by-word  and  a scoff,  and  national  honour  a thing  of 
account.”*  Exceedingly  disagreeable  all  this,  no  doubt ; but,  if  it  be  true,  it 
yis  for  the  rectification  of  such  back.slidings  that  this  Association  has  i m 
established  ; and  if  its  members  find,  as  find  they  may,  that  Indirect  Taxati' ji 
is  the  very  root  of  many  of  tlie  evils  they  seek  to  remedy,  they  will  not,  as 
sincere  in  heart,  and  steady  of  purpose,  with  an  Augean  stable  before  them,  stan^ 
sniffing  at  Eau  de  Cologne. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  statesman  whose  loss  England  siil 
deplores,  says  of  that  statesman’s  greatest  measm*e  : — “ "\¥hen  Sir  Robert  Pt  > • 
established  the  Income  Tax  in  1842,  he  did  so  to  restore  order  in  the  finances 
the  country.  The  extraordinary  remedy  employed  against  an  evil  which 
now  cured  might  be  dispensed  with.  Why  did  he  still  persist  in  employing  it ; 
^ ^ ^ 4(:  It  was  solely  to  place  himself  in  a position  to  make  a _ ■ ■ o 

expeiiment, — to  infroduce  gradually  into  the  administration  of  the  State  'i!;f 
principle  of  Free-Ti'ade  which  science  had  pi’oclainied,  but  •which,  hitherto,  l ai 
been  only  partially  and  timidly  reduced  to  practice.”  M.  Guizot  asks  wh  ia 
the  triumph  of  this  principle  depended  on  its  recognition  merely  as  an  a‘  ' ’ ac 
scientific  truth,  and  he  says,  “ By  no  means.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ The  recognition  o 

the  gi’eatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  the  supreme  object  of  societ  al 
and  of  Government,  was  the  superior  Power  of  which  Sir  Robert  had  : 
himself  the  minister,  and  which,  more  or  less,  swayed  his  opponents.  ^ ^ . 
This  idea  is,  in  our  days,  the  People’s  dogma  par  excellence.”  f 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  great  French  conservative  ‘ u ’ 
philosopher,  historian,  and  statesman,  accepts  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  in  it 
entirety,  as  the  sure  means  of  forwarding  and  securing  universal  • ■ ui  c 
prosperity,  and  order.  He  accepts  it  because,  being  for  the  general  good,  i 
must  be  for  individual  good  as  well.  He  would  have  us  widen  and  make  - ’ini 
the  base,  in  the  full  assm’ance  that  the  stately  column,  with  its  gi’aceful  capitol 
may  then  rise  higher  and  higher.  He  looks  not  to  deceptive  and  meritricious  ; ■ 
ances,  but  to  the  solidity  Eind  stability  of  the  social  fabric.  To  attain  this  gram] 
and  noble  end  M.  Guizot  points  to  the  work  commenced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  am 
exhorts  us  to  complete  it.  The  response  to  that  exhortation  can  come  from  la 
more  influential  quarter  than  this  Association.  Its  echo,  and  God  gi'ant  that  i 
may  come ! from  our  chivalrous  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  would  be  ilnj 
harbinger  to  an  entente  cordiale  between  two  great  nations  so  admirably  fitted  l>  ■ 
position,  and  difference  of  productions  required  by  each,  to  be  eaeh  others  1 
customers  and  friends, — of  a far  more  enduring  and  thorough  chai’acter,  tli; 
any  that  could  be  engrossed  on  parchment  or  vellum,  or  attested  by  royal 
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Imperial  signatures.  And  the  example  of  these  t^vo  nations  would  influence  the^ 

wor  d. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Direct  Taxation  are,  in  substance,  alleged  to  be 
its  Visdom,  its  Justice,  its  Honesty,  its  Economy,  its  Conformity  with  the  Diviney 
Lav , its  being  the  only  means  by  which  perfect  freedom  can  be  accorded  to 
Coi:  imerce  and  Industry,  and,  consequently,  the  most  eflB.cacious  instrument  for 
pro:  noting  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  all  classes.  The  argument  against  Indirect 
Tax  ition,  as  summed  up  by  its  opponents,  is,  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  all  this  in 
eve:  y respect,  and  that  it  renders  difficult,  frequently  impossible,  of  folfilment, 
the  condition  imposed  primevally  on  man,  that  he  shall  earn,  and  be  allowed  to 
r^ari his  own  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

It  remains  for  the  Association  to  make  choice  between  the  two  systems, 
for  he  advocates  of  one  of  them  express  their  most  deliberate  conviction  that  in 
the  aubstitution  of  Direct  for  Indirect  Taxation  will  be  found  the  most  efficacious 
Tiee  as  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  on  all  the  points  submitted  to 
is  i avestigation, — since,  by  absolutely  abolishing  a numerous  class  of  ofiences 
:vei  ted  by  fiscal  laws,  it  will  greatly  simplify  “ Civil  Jurisprudence  by  giving 
jioi  e employment,  with  better  wages,  and  untaxing  paper,  it  will  greatly  increase 
he  means  of  “ Education  — by  removing  irresistible  temptations  to  smuggling, 
?ori  uption  of  officers,  and  a long  catalogue  of  offences,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
• R 3PRESSI0N  AND  PREVENTION  OF  Crime  by  taking  away  the  chief  indut  riru  iii-^ 
o a iulteration  of  food,  and  cheapening  the  materials  of  dwelling-houses,  it  will 
^vQ:±\j  improve  the  Public  Health  and  by  levelling  artificial  and  law-made 
>bsi  ructions,  it  will  immeasurably  facilitate  “ Industrial  Success,”  both  as  regards 
S;at  Ions  and  Individuals. 

It  is  a solemn  task  set  before  the  Association, — and  those  who  set  it  invoke 
ipo  1 its  deliberations,  with  corresponding  solemnity,  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
;av  5 to  man  the  earth  and  the  ftilness  thereof,  diversifying  its  climes,  seasons, 
>1*0  luctions,  and  means  of  communication,  with  the  evident  design  that  nations 
ho  dd  be  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  all  mankind  one  family,  of 
vhi  each  member  should  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  well-being  and 

)roi  perity  of  all  the  rest. 


i 

[ ^ 

^ APPENDIX. 


l.-CLOTHING. 


Finance  Accounts, 

p p.  21  to  2L 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Boots,  Shoes,  See 

9,278 

15 

0 

Cotton  Manufactures 

8,4G0 

11 

7 

Embroidery,  &c 

9,U6 

8 

10 

Flowers,  artificial  

20,454 

6 

5 

Gloves  

53,314 

1 

0 

Hair  or  Goat’s  Wool 

1,377 

16 

4 

Hats  

873 

10 

1 

Lace  

4,503 

11 

0 

Linens  

854 

16 

11 

Silk  goods 

295,073 

6 

9 

Woollen  do  

1,948 

10 

2 

Yum  do 

2,715 

10 

11 

£403,001 

11 

6 

2.— DRINK. 

£ 8.  d. 

Beer,  Spruce  3,015  17  1 

Hops,  Foreign 17,884  19  9 

„ Home 378,320  4 0^ 

Licenses  1,436,238  17  7J 

Malt  5,412,777  1 8 

Spirits,  Foreign  2,278,318  17  2 

„ Home 8,950,195  8 3| 

Wine 1,761,738  8 9 

£20,238,489  14  8| 
3.— EDUCATION. 

£ 8.  d. 

Books  5,614  18  5 

Paper,  Foreign  11,573  5 8 

„ Home  1,142,113  10  1 


4.-F00D. 

£ B.  d. 

Almontla  0,400  10  3 

Apples  5,954  12  0 

Butter  94,795  7 J 

Cheese  44,220  6 J 

Cloves  2,415  19  J 

Cocoa,  &c 12,241  18 

Coffee  425,827  10  I 

Com, &c 582,863  14  ■ 


Currents  

301,623  1 

Dates ? 

8,034  18 

6 

Eggs 

23,846  17 

3 

Figs  

27,180  13 

3 

Ginger  

5,380  18 

1 

Liquorice 

9,080  19 

4 

Mace 

1,460  16 

9 

Nutmegs  

11,956  15  11 

Nuts  

10,085  6 

1 

Oranges  and  Lemons  .. 

33,071  0 

8 

Pepper  

107,637  5 

6 

Plums  

.a...  1,821  4 

3 

Prunes 

6,294  16  10 

Raisins 

128,438  0. 

6 

Rice  

32.900  10 

5 

Sago  

3,094  12 

7 

Seeds,  (Carraway) 

3,104  8 

3 

Succades 

2,620  10 

0 

Sugar 

5,979,329  2 

0 

Tea  

5,271,702  9 

11 

Walnuts  

2,824  18 

7 

£13,140,113  10 

0 

6.— HOUSE  DUTY. 

Total  

£763,899  12 

Finance  Accounts,  p,  28. 

£1,159,301  14  2 
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6. -HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES. 
Finance  Accounts,  21  to  24. 


£ s. 

d. 

Bas  iets 

2,405  4 

8 

Chi  la 

3,245  16 

9 

Clo  ks  ; 

8,061  10 

7 

Cor  iS 

8,099  13 

9 

Gla  3 

4,413  11 

3 

Luc  fers 

2,268  10 

1 

Mu  ical  Instruments 

10,279  4 

9 

Oil  Dlolh  

843  13 

7 

PIu  e 

2,767  10 

9 

To' s 

4,126  3 

5 

Wa  ches  

15,311  11 

0 

1 

£01,822  15 

7 

7. -INCOME  TAX. 

^ross  Amount  as  given  in  the  3rd  Repoit  of 
lulaiul  Revenue  Commissioners,  p.  22. 

8. — LOCOMOTION. 

Finance  Accounts,  pt  2C. 

£ s.  cl. 

Hr'  kney  CoacLes  82,093  14  C 

Rai  ways  339,568  IG  3| 

Sta  ;e  Carriages  124,993  14  Hi 

i'546,656  6 8J 


9.- -MANUFACTURES  AND  MATERIALS. 
Finance  Accounts,  p.  21  to  24, 

£ s.  d. 

Bn  nze 1,307  15  10 

Ca(utchouc.. 3,858  11  0 

!Iro  I and  Steel 040  18  2 

Pla  ting 14,583  13  I 

Ta]iow  81,932  12  7 

Til  iber  and  Wood 574,239  8 3 

£079,862  18  11 


10.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oil 

Op  ra  Glasses 

Op  um  

Pic  leuto  


d. 

1 


£ s. 
11,070  10 
2,609  6 6 
2,591  2 6 
991  18  11 


£17,262  17  11 


11— STAMP  DUTIEk 


Finance  Accounts,  p.  27. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Admiralty  

6,095 

18 

10 

Bankers’  Notes  

6,668 

10 

10 

„ Compositions  

61,103 

4 

9 

Bills  of  Exchange !... 

457.437 

7 

1 

Insurances.  Fire 

1,102,534 

15 

2i 

» Marine  

285,323 

18 

10 

Licenses  and  Certificates  ... 

218,927 

9 

0 

Newspapers 

145,604 

10 

Oh 

Receipts  and  Drafts  

418,618 

14 

8 

£3,001,084 

9 

3 

12.—TAXES  ASSESSED. 

Half  of  those  not  included  in  these  Tables. 
Finance  Accounts,  p.  28. 

13.- TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 
Finance  Accounts,  p 23- 

14.— UNENUMERATED  ARTICLES. 

Described  as  “All  other  Articles.’’ 
Finance  Accounts,  p.  24. 


B. 

1.— EXCISE  DUTIES.  4^ 

Finance  Accounts,  p.  26. 

r,  „ . £ B.  d. 

Game  Certificates  12,228  6 0 

Eace  Horses 5,771  3 0 

£17,999  9 0 

2.— HOUSE  DUTY. 

Total  £763,899  12  4j 

Finance  Accounts,  p.  28. 

3.— LAND  TAX. 

Finance  Accounts,  p.  28. 

4.— OFFICES  AND  PENSIONS. 

Finance  Accounts,  p.  28. 


5.— INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 


£ 

s. 

d 

Schedule 

A 

0 

0 

B 

0 

0 

a 

C 

0 

0 

ft 

E 

0 

0 

£4,752,829  0 0" 


• Gross — As  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  ■* 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  p.  S2. 


6.— STAMP  DUTIES. 

Finance  Accounts,  p.  27. 

£ s.  d. 

Deeds,  &c 1,330,373  8 1^ 

Legacies  and  Successions...  2,197,532  19  8§ 
'^Probates, &c.  1,240,684  17  3 

£4,774,591  5 1 


7.— TAXES  ASSESSED. 

Half  of  those  not  included  in  these  Tables. 
Finance  Accounts,  p.  28. 


s.  n. 

Tea,  Jib. — Duly  and  Dealer’s  Charges  thereon  0 

Sugar,  3 lbs 0 0 

Coffee,  lib 0 4J 

Currants,  1 lb 0 2J 

Beer,  4 quarts  0 6J 

Tobacco,  4 0 9J 

Spirits 0 8 

Flour,  and  various  other  articles  of  Food,  Clothing,  &c..  Lodging  included, 
the  prices  of  which  are  all  enhanced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  Customs  and 
Excise  Duties,  certainly  not  less  than 2 C 

6 OJ 


Customhouse  Officers  and  Coast  Guard  (First  Report  of  Customs*  Commis- 
sioners. Appendix  G.  p,  105) 11,292 

Excise  Officers  (Return  No.  201,  Sess.  2,  1857) 5,419 

Total 16,741 

This  was  in  1856.  There  has  since  been  a considerable  increase  in  both  branches. 


Amount  of  Tax  Chabged  undeb  Schedule  D. 

£ 

Under  £100  a year ^7,158 

Between  £100  and  291,637 


Between 

£100 

and 

£150  , 

>9 

150 

it 

200 

ft 

200 

99 

300 

U 

300 

ii 

400 

ft 

400 

99 

500 

99 

500 

it 

600 

99 

600 

it 

700 

99 

700 

99 

800 

99 

800 

it 

900 

99 

000 

9) 

1,000 

it 

1,000 

99 

2,000 

• « 

2,000 

a 

3,000 

it 

3,000 

99 

4,000 

99 

4,000 

99 

5,000 

99 

5,000 

i9 

10,000 

}) 

10,0)0 

it 

50,000 

50,000  and  upwards 

£318,795 


77,213 

59,560 

167,851 

270,597 

146,895 
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Abstbact  of  Lord  Moxtbagle’s  Returk, 

No,  47,  Se88. 

2,  1859. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Eng  .and  and  Wales 

...  109,978,265 

42,777,237 

28,083,017 

77,503,022 

16,383,806 

Scoi  land 

...  13,809,321 

6,254,218 

# • 8 

8,548,591 

946,769 

Irel  nd 

...  12,826,739 

2,804,248 

1,432,354 

4,788,017 

1,011,741 

A , 

...  136,614,325 

51,835,703 

29,515,871 

90,839,630 

18,341,816 

D 

...  51,835,703 

Total., 

...  188,450,028 

c 

...  99,515,371 

D 

...  90,839,630 

E 

...  18,341,816 

Tot  .1  Income  Assessed 

....  £327,146,845 

Coffee  £425,827  16  1 

Corn,  &c  682,863  14  0 

Currants  301,623  1 3 

Pepper 107,537  5 6 

Raisins  128,438  0 6 

Silk,  Manufactured  295,073  6 9 

Spirits  2,278,318  17  2 

Rum £1,384,947  18  10 

Brandy  855,096  9 2 

Geneva  19,989  14  5 

Other  sorts 18,284  14  9 


Sugar 


Unrefined  5,550,042  1 1 

Refined,  &c 217,110  6 3 

Cane  Juice  23,430  12  4 

Molasses 188,746  2 4 


5,979,329  2 0 


Tea 


5,271,702  9 11 
5.465.225  13  7 


Tobacco  and  Snuff  5,465,225  13  7 

Wine 1,761,738  8 9 

Wood  and  Timber 574,239  8 3 

Firewood 5,896  19  2 

Lathwood  5,154  4 10 

Spars,  &c,... 1,855  16  6 

Deals,  &c 363,041  10  4 

Timber 198,290  17  5 


£23,171,917  3 9 

Total  Net  Income,  excluding  Isle  of  Man,  &c.,  as  per  Finance 

Accounts,  p.  24  23,923,015  10  10 

All  other  articles  (439  stumbling  blocks  to  traded  £751,098  7 1 


J.  n.  WILLIAMS  & CO.,  STEAM  PRINTEBS,  CHURCH  LANE,  LITERPOOL. 


